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O war! thou son of hell, 
Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 
Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance! 
—Henry VI, Pr. Il 


 D 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
oclock. MarsHat_ Brpwe i, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission .f the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 





The Carngcig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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THE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


Owenssoro, Kentucky 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

I read, with unusual interest, the Commence- 
ment address by Mr. Prentis as published in the 
Carnecie MaGazine for May. It is packed with 
intellectual wisdom, rich in perspective and 
thought—the rare product of a practical scholar. 
I propose to place that issue of the Magazine in 
the hands of an attorney here who will appreciate 
it. 

—Tuomas M. Gatry 


FURTHER ABOUT PERU 


Cuicaco, ILLrnois 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

I was much interested in your .-ference in your 
May Magazine to the visit of Manuel Prado, 
President of Peru, to the United States. Having 
enjoyed a rather long sojourn in Peru, I feel that 
our people have much to learn from it. The oldest 
university on the American continent has its seat 
in Lima, and was founded in 1551 by Charles V, 
of Spain. There are, in various parts of that 
country, other schools of civil and mining engi- 
neering, of medicine, of agriculture, of commerce, 
and of the fine arts; and this cultural system is 
supported by a compulsory law that makes edu- 
cation the obligation of Peruvian citizenship. 
The history of the country, too, is fascinating. ... 

—Puiip Miiier 


DUTY OF A GOOD CITIZEN 


A strict observance of the written law is doubt- 
less one of the high duties of a good citizen, butit 
is not the highest. The laws of necessity, of self- 
preservation, of saving our country when in dan- 
ger, are of higher obligation. To lose our country 
by a scrupulous adherence to written law, would 
be to lose the law itself, with life, liberty, prop- 
erty, and all those enjoying them with us; thus 
absurdly sacrificing the end to the means. 

—Tuomas JEFFERSON 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

Tis of the wave and not the rock, 

‘Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 
—LoNG FELLOW 
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MISS ANNIE-MAY HEGEMAN’S GIFT 


Seven Paintings and Two Water Colors Added to the Institute Collection 


By Joun O’Connor Jr. 
Acting Director, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


iss ANNIE-May HecemMan has pre- 

M sented to the Carnegie Institute 
seven oil paintings and two water colors 
from the collection of her mother, 
Mrs. Henry Kirke Porter. 

The paintings are “‘An Infanta’’ and 
“The Big “rass Bowl’’ by William 
Merritt Chase, “‘Landscape’’ by Jean 
Charles Cazin, ‘Three Generations’ by 
Charles Cottet, ““The Old Fireplace’ 
and ‘“The Three Vases’’ by Walter Gay, 
and “Old Harmonies’’ by Frank D. 
Millet. The water colors are ‘“The Old 
Woman”’ and “‘Mother and Children,”’ 
both by Lucien Simon. 

These pictures were acquired by Mrs. 
Porter and hung in the residence, ‘‘Oak 
Manor,’” which stood until recent 
years on the hillside overlooking the 
Oakland district. Henry Kirke Porter 
was an industrialist, a member of Con- 
gress from western Pennsylvania, and 
one of the original trustees of the Car- 
negie Library. On the death of Mrs. 
Porter, these pictures came into the 
possession of her daughter, Miss Annie- 
May Hegeman, who, while no longer 
aresident of Pittsburgh, has shown her 
continued interest in this community 
and its people by notable gifts to the 
Carnegie Institute. In 1926 she gave 
the Department of Fine Arts a large 
canvas by Charles Cottet entitled ‘*Par- 
don in Brittany.’’ At various times 
since Miss Hegeman left Pittsburgh she 
has presented to the Carnegie Museum 
a collection of laces, Sandwich glass, 
and pottery; bronze plaques; chairs; 
and a pair of tea caddies—silver over- 
laid with gold—and a loving cup de- 
signed and executed by Paul Lamerie. 
Now comes this latest gift from a con- 
stantly generous friend. 

An Infanta’’ by William M. Chase 
1849-1916) is done in oil on canvas. 
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It is 30% inches in height by 241% 
inches in width, and is signed in the 
lower left, Wm. M. Chase. The artist 
inscribed on the back of the canvas: 
‘“My little daughter Helen Velasquez 
posing as an Infanta. Painted by me 
at Shinnecock Hills, 1899. Wm. M. 
Chase.”’ 

The painting is a portrait of a little 
girl in a green brocaded dress trimmed 
with pale pink; her hands rest on the 
hooped skirt and the left one holds a 
large handkerchief; a red bow is in 
her hair. 

The story of this painting is an in- 
teresting one. In 1891 Mrs. Porter, 
who had a summer home at Shinnecock 
Hills, Long Island, urged Chase to 
start an art school there. Mrs. Porter 
gave him the land on which he built a 
home and a school studio. One of the 
events of the season at Shinnecock that 
combined art with the social side of 
things was the showing of the Old 
Masters Tableaux arranged by Chase 
and his wife in the school studio and 
at the houses of the summer residents. 
For one of these productions Helen 
Chase, then a small child, was posed 
as the Velasquez Infanta in a costume 
that Chase had brought from Spain. 
The effect so charmed Mrs. Porter that 
she ordered a portrait of the little girl 
as in the tableau. 

The Big Brass Bowl,’’ by the same 
painter, is an example of the artist's 
great talent in still life. It is oil on 
canvas, 40 inches in width by 35 inches 
in height. It is signed at the tower left, 
Wm. M. Chase, but not dated. It was 
painted shortly before 1899, for it was 
shown in the Carnegie International of 
that year as a loan from Henry Kirke 
Porter, and the next year in the sixty- 
ninth annual exhibition of the Penn- 
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OLD HARMONIES By FRANK D. MILLET 


sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Tothe left in this painting are peaches 
and grapes and leaves arranged on a 
blue porcelain dish. Behind this is a 
dark blue vase. In the center is a glass 
goblet, beyond this a small red box, 
and at the right a huge brass bowl in 
which are reflected some of the other 
articles. All these objects are on a table 
covered with an olive-green velvet 
cloth. The painting demonstrates the 
brilliant a rich coloring and the 
swift handling of objects and textures 
for which the artist was noted. 

‘The Old Fireplace’ and **The Three 
Vases,"’ the two canvases by Walter 
Gay (1856-1937) are oil on canvas, each 
18 inches in width by 22 inches in 
height. Both are signed in the lower 
left, Walter Gay, but neither one is 
dated. They were shown in the 1901 
Carnegie International, to which they 
had been brought from France where 
the artist had gone as a young man to 
study and where he made his home for 
the rest of his life. They were pur- 
chased from the Carnegie International 


of that year by Henry Kirke Porter. 

These two paintings are portraits of 
rooms which are the subjects of so 
many of Walter Gay’s pictures. The 
chief element in each of these eigh- 
teenth-century interiors in ivory is an 
elaborate mantle with a mirror above 
it in which are reflected other portions 
of the room. The point of interest in 
one—as the title indicates—is three 
large porcelain vases; in the other, the 
fireplace. The muted blue and rose 
decorations on the vases and also a rose 
drapery give a note of color to the one, 
and a blue and rose flowered chair add 
color to the other. These are probably 
views in rooms of the artist's own 
beloved home, the Chateau du Bréau, 
near Melun. His friend Louis Gillet 
might very well have been referring to 
these two paintings when he wrote of 
Walter Gay's work: ‘He expressed the 
atmosphere and filtered light from shade 
and caught the little secrets which 
inanimate things record when they are 
alone, and translate delicate shades by 
the illusions of the unsaid, and marked 
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the pulse of time, the regret and sad- 
ness by an absence of living figures.”’ 
“Landscape’’ by Jean Charles Cazin 
1841-1901) is oil on canvas. It is 36% 
inches in width by 29 inches in height. 
The painting is signed in the lower left, 
_C. Cazin, but it is not dated. It 
undoubtedly belongs to the period after 
1883 when the artist departed from re- 
ligious themes to portray scenes of con- 
temporary reality. The painting is 
a luminous landscape of the French 
countryside. It depicts the road, very 
much rutted, through a village. There 
are a few white cottages facing the road, 
and a solitary figure of a woman stands 
onthe right, her hands shading her eyes, 
as though looking for someone. The 
figure in the canvas, as in all Cazin 
landscapes, is subservient to the scene. 
The spring greens of the different 
varieties of trees in the rows bordering 
each side of the road furnish the 
principal note of color. 
‘Three Genera- 
tions’’ by Charles Cot- 
tet (1863-1925) is oil 
on canvas. It is 27% 
inches in width by 22 
inches in height. It is 
signed at the lower 
right, Ch. Cottet, and 
is not dated. Charles 
Cottet was known 
chiefly as a painter of 
Breton subjects, and in 
this painting he has 
held to his accustomed 
theme. Two peasant 
women, one holding a 
baby, are seated on a 
bench. The women are 
dressed as peasants of 
Brittany. There are 
trees in autumn foliage 
in the background and 
in the distance the sea. 
The picture is broadly 
painted and is firmly 
designed, has the rug- 
gedness and severity of 
Brittany about it, but 
has a certain charm, 


sympathy, and understanding which 
Cottet always put into his paintings. « 

“Old Harmonies’’ by Frank D. 
Millet (1846-1912) is oil on canvas. It 
measures 20 '4 inches in width, 16 inches 
in height. It is signed F. D. Millet at 
the lower right, but not dated. As 
Lady Alma-ladema is said to have 
posed for the figure, the painting must 
have been done after 1884, during the 
artist’s sojourn in Broadway, England. 
It was exhibited at the World's Col- 
umbian Exposition in 1893 as a loan 
from Mrs. Henry Kirke Porter. 

The painting, by one of the most 
beloved and versatile figures in Ameri- 
can art, who was always busy about 
many things, shows a young lady 
seated at a piano idly running over a 
piece of music. In the painting there 
are the shining folds of the ivory satin 
gown, the wool of the tapestry, the 
grain of the wood, the light, loose 
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THE THREE VASES BY WALTER GAY 
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LANDSCAPE BY JEAN CHARLES CAZIN 


petals of the flowers, and the glimmer 
ee It is a painting of tranquillity 


and nostalgia. Henry James might 
have been writing of this very painting 
when, in reference to Millet’s work, he 
wrote: ‘“The old surfaces and tones, the 
stuffs and textures, the old silver and 
mahogany and brass—the old senti- 
ment too, and the old picture-making 
vision are in the direct tradition of Ter- 
burg and DeHoogh and Metzu.”’ 

The two water colors in the gift are 
by Lucien Simon (1861- ). ‘Mother 
and Children”’ is 20 inches in width by 
30 inches in height. It is signed in the 
upper right. ““The Old Woman”’ is 15 
inches in width by 18 inches in height. 
It is signed in the ee left. Neither of 
the water colors is dated, but they be- 
long to the artist's early period, as they 
were done with opaque colors and 
studied, broad stroke. The subjects of 
both are people of Brittany to which 
Lucien Simon has returned time and 
time again during his long and active 
life for material for his pencil and 


brush. They are strong, colorful, 
patient, sturdy people, and the medium 
he uses and the technique he employs 
seem to indicate just that. He has a 
profound understanding of life in Brit- 
tany which he conveys by subtle meth- 
ods in these water colors. 

The paintings in this gift and the one 
given by Miss Hegeman in 1926, **Par- 
don in Brittany’’ by Charles Cottet, 
have been placed on exhibition in 
Gallery K, where visitors may view 
this attractive and enjoyable collection. 


EDUCATING THE MATURE 


Libraries, museums, churches, schools, universi- 
ties and colleges, rural agencies, clubs, settlements, 
forums, discussion groups, and many other 
agencies see in adult education a unique oppor- 
tunity to help determine what kind of nation ours 
shall be. By providing books, presenting ideas, 
supplying leaders, making it possible for men and 
women to spend their leisure hours doing the 
things that will make them healthier, happier, 
and more intelligent, these agencies daily are 
fortifying our democracy. 

—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
ror Aputt EpucaTIoN 
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CHARACTER AND DESTINY 


Address at the Baccalaureate Service of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


By Rassi SoLoMon B. Freenor, D. D. 


Rodef Shalom Congregation 


we warlike Romans coined the 

motto, “In times of peace, prepare 
for war.’ This motto has become a 
permanent political principle among all 
warlike nations everywhere. To a 
warlike nation, peace is merely a dull 
interval between the glorious periods 
of battle. Therefore, all the machinery 
of the nation in times of peace must be 
directed toward the anticipated days 
of war. Hence, Goering says, with the 
approval of the Nazi leaders, *‘Bullets 
instead of butter.’’ In peaceful nations 
like ours, war is a horrible interruption 
of the normal peaceful life of the 
nation. A nation like ours rarely 
thinks of war. We use the machinery 
of the nation of normal humane pur- 
poses to create greater comfort and 
plenty for the average man. Therefore, 
when war does come we are never pre- 
pared, and we are forced in the midst of 
war frantically to prepare for war. This 
is our military misfortune, but it is 
also our moral glory. 

The preparations which warlike na- 
tions make in peacetime go beyond the 
directing of all peacetime machinery 
toward an anticipated wartime use. 
They prepare also in the moral sphere. 
The character of the people is so 
trained as to make it ready and eager 
for war when it comes. Young men 
and women in colleges and elsewhere 
in the national life are taught to be- 
lieve that they are ‘‘a superior race’’ 
or ‘the sons of heaven’’ and, therefore, 
no other race has any rights which they 
need at all respect. Young people are 
told in effect: “Master race, “a master- 
ful. Kill, crush, and conquer!’’ In our 
democracies we are unprepared for war, 
not only in the realm of machinery, but 
also in the realm of character. Your 
generation now graduating from the 


colleges of America has not been pre- 
a for war spiritually; you have 
been prepared for peace. We did not 
teach you that you are a master race. 
We said: “‘Be human, be humane, be 
cultured, be happy.’’ We gave you the 
character which was needed for nor- 
mal peacetime living. But now that 
the hour of dire destiny comes upon our 
country, we must work urgently and 
perhaps revise our character. In the 
midst of war we must prepare our char- 
acter for a solemn emergency. 

Of this, however, we are certain, that 
if we need to develop the type of 
character that has been developed in 
the young adult generation in the 
belligerent lands, if it is necessary for 
us to teach a whole generation that it 
belongs to a master race, to direct it to 
have no mercy for anyone but to crush 
all that come in its way, then I believe 
I can speak for most Americans and say 
that we would rather go down to 
oblivion in the tongueless dust than 
attain national power through the 
destruction of other people's liberties. 
But surely such brutality is not needed 
in order that we may be prepared 
adequately for victory. The character 
that we seek must indeed be vigorous, 
but it must also be virtuous. We know 
we must become nationally efficient, 
but we hope to retain an ethical 
standard. 

As we search for a character that shall 
be both strong and righteous, I call 
your attention to a verse in the works 
of the Prophet Isaiah: ‘‘Hearken unto 
me ye who search for righteousness, ye 
who seek the Lord. Look unto the 
rock from which you were hewn; look 
unto Abraham your father.’ The 
prophet advises us in time of crisis, 
when we seek the character both strong 
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and just, that we look back over our 
past and find the rocklike strength upon 
which our national house of life was 
built. We may well look back over 
American history in this hour of 


destiny. Our history has not been 
prosperity, 


merely abundance, and 
glory; it has also 
been tragedy, 
doubt, and misery. 
Let us look back 
to the tragic hours 
in American his- 
tory when char- 
acter also was the 
guarantee of des- 
tiny. There we 
will find “‘the rock 
from which we 
were hewn.”’ 
When President 
Washington died, 
his old comrade in 
arms, Charles 
Henry Lee, arose 
in Congress and 
offered the me- 
morial resolutions 
which ended with 
the famous words, 
‘*First in the 
hearts of his coun- 
trymen.’’ Wash- 
ington was indeed 
first in the hearts of the American 
people. Nobody since his day was 
revered so greatly and for so long. It 
is strange that this should have been so, 
for Washington had certain definite 
character faults. He was cold, he was 
distant, he was never genial, he was 
rarely heard to laugh, he was immensely 
reserved. Yet this cold, distant man 
was taken into the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. Why? Because he had 
precisely the quality needed in an hour 
of destiny. The Revolutionary War 
had gone badly for the colonists from 
the very start. Washington had an un- 
trained army smaller in actual numbers 
than the trained army of the British. 
His men were poorly equipped; the 
Continental Congress could not keep 
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the army supplied with munitions. The 
result was years of defeat and retreat 
and disappointment. There were times 
when many leaders despaired of the 
cause of the colonies. Many thousands 
lost hope. Yet no matter who de 
spaired, Washington never despaired, 
When the troops 
of the various 
colonies returned 
home in the mid- 
dle of a campaign, 
when there were 
no shoes nor food 
nor munitions nor 
pay, when his 
own generals con- 
spired against 
him, Washington 
never was ta. 
couraged. That is 
why the people 
loved him. He was 
their mountain of 
strength. Their 
courage resided in 
General Washing- 
ton. 

This type of 
courage is a classic 
quality, a Roman 
quality, a quality 
related to the 
mood of the Stoics 
and even the Spartans. There was it 
deed a strong classic influence in the 
early days Tae Republic. It is this 
element of character that we need as 
we are so slowly preparing our strength 
in the midst of war. We must endure 
misfortune and disappointment. We 
must stand firm as a rock. Can we doit? 
Let us not be too certain of our strength. 
For the last two or three generations we 
have been the best-clothed and the 
best-fed people on earth. The feeling of 
success has been in our national atmos- 
phere. Can we now endure privation 
and disappointment? 

Yes, we can be as strong as our fathers. 
We can be as good as our fathers, pro 
vided we learn to understand that we 
are no better than our fathers. We 
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must conquer the absurd illusion that 
because we happen to be born at a later 
date we are somehow better than our 

edecessors. Wherein are we better? 
Why do we deserve a happier life? Is 
Roosevelt better than Washington, or 
Hull than Madison, or Thurman Arnold 
than Thomas Jefferson, that our genera- 
tion should resent enduring what the 
men of the past endured? We are no 
better than our fathers. Of course we 
prefer peace, comfort, and happiness. 
So did they. But if it is necessary to 
endure, then we can endure too. This 
is simply our turn to defend American 
liberties. It is our version of Valley 
Forge. Once we realize that we need 
endurance and strength, we shall find 
it because it exists as the foundation 
rock of our American life. 

It would be hard to find in the his- 
tory of one nation two leaders more 
unlike each other than were Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. Lincoln lacked that 
grand stability of Washington's char- 
acter. He was changeable, he was 
emotional. One day he was jovial and 
hilarious, another day he was morose 
and taciturn. Yet this emotional man 
had a quality essential in a time of 
destiny. He was a man of deep con- 
siderateness, of immense mercy. He 
was intensely aware of the suffering of 
others. This seems to be a strange 
quality to be valuable in wartime, and 
yet it, too, helped the country in its 
time of trial. For, as the Civil War 
dragged on its disappointing course and 
more and more sacrifices were demanded 
of the American people, the people 
never felt that Lincoln was some exalted 
leader who sat in distant glory in 
Washington while he summoned others 
to sacrifice and pain. They knew that 
he suffered with them. His compassion 
converted the nation into one family 
and all the sacrifices into the mutual 
sacrifice of parents and children for each 
other. Therefore, as more recruits were 
needed, they came, and when they 
came they sang, “We are coming, 


Father Abraham, a hundred thousand 
strong.”” 


This Lincoln mood of merciful fellow 
feeling is not classic. The Roman world, 
built upon the backs of slaves, knew 
itnot. The mood of mercy comes from 
the tiny land between the tumbling 
Jordan and the blue Mediterranean. It 
is Biblical. It is found in the words 
of the Lawgiver, ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
stranger, for strangers were ye in the 
land of Egypt.”’ It is found beautifully 
expressed by the Evangelists, and it, 
too, is part of our American soul. 

That this character exists in us you 
need have no doubt. Think of your 
own college experience. You came into 
contact with men and women of vari- 
ous races and different religious affilia- 
tions. Sometimes you were aware of 
certain prejudices in your own heart; 
sometimes you were troubled by the 
presence of prejudices in the hearts of 
others against people of a race or re- 
ligion different from theirs. But al- 
ways remember this: the immigrants 
who came here to the new world, be- 
ginning with the Pilgrim immigrants 
down to the most recent group, brought 
here not only their bodies but their 
minds and their memories. They 
brought their old hates and prejudices 
and here in America all these hates 
diminished. There is something in the 
atmosphere of American life which 
proves to be an antidote to Old World 
hates. There is still prejudice in 
America—too much—but much less 
than elsewhere. There is more com- 
radeship between you and your fellow 
students and your fellow Americans 
than there could have been in the Old 
World. Considerateness, fraternity, 
mutual humaneness is a blessed achieve- 
ment of America. 

We need this mercy and fellow feeling 
today. It may seem strange that such 
a mood is needful in a world war, but 
that is the way we democracies wage 
war. We do not consider a war per- 
manent. We consider peace permanent; 
we do not expect to exterminate the 
citizens of the nations now at war with 
us. We hope to defeat the purposes of 
their militarists and then to live at 
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peace with their people in a united 
world. Therefore, even in the midst 
of war we try to maintain some humane 
understanding even of our enemies so 
that a peaceable world will someday be 
possible. The Washington quality of 
strength will give us victory; the 
Lincoln quality of mercy will bring us 
ace. 

If Washington was first in the hearts 
of his countrymen, we may say that 
Wilson was last in the hearts of his 
countrymen. No man in the presidency 
was so quickly and systematically for- 
gotten. We fled away from him and his 
ideas as from a nightmare. We rushed 
back pell-mell into what we called 
normalcy. There was a reason for this 
flight from Wilson. He had definite 
character faults. He was opinionated, 
he seemed to scorn the mind of others. 
He was, of course, a great intellect, a 
college president, perhaps one of the 
finest minds in the presidential office, 
but he was mind-proud. He scorned to 
accept the opinions of others. Had he 
been capable of more intellectual com- 
radeship, had he consulted the able 
men of the other political party, we 
might have been part of the League of 
Nations, and the history of the world 
might have been different. But Wilson, 
for all his intellectual hauteur, had a 
great virtue, a virtue which helped our 
country in a time of destiny, and his 
virtue was likewise Biblical. It was 
derived from the great prophets. Wilson 
was a seer, he saw the future, he 
visualized a world without hate, with- 
out war, and without disunion. He put 
this vision into memorable words which 
spread over the world and took the 
heart out of the German war effort. 
He made peace seem beautiful and the 
future a for the war-weary na- 
tions. 

This quality of hope, this faith in the 
future is our American heritage. It has 
been written into our hearts by genera- 
tions of men marching toward the 
western frontier, confident that it was 
always possible to begin all over again 
and to make life finer. Yours 1s a 


realistic generation and that very 
realism has improved the quality of our 
faith in the future. We do not believe 
any longer that progress is automatic, 
We are modern enough to doubt that. 
But we are American enough to believe 
that progress is achievable. Instead of 
the pagan “Once upon a time’’ we 
Americans face even the dark future, 
think of the dawn, and say with the 
prophet, ‘There shall come a day.” 

As we follow the prophetic behest 
and look back over our past, we find 
that the men who symbolize America in 
times of bygone crises were human with 
human weaknesses, but they also had 
certain magnificent virtues. Washing- 
ton was the courageous hero, Lina 
was the loving father, and Wilson was 
the visionary prophet. Or we may say, 
Washington was the high mountain, 
Lincoln was the sheltering tree, and 
Wilson the shining star. This is the 
strength of American character. This 
is the rock from which we are hewn. 

Now the hour of destiny has come 
upon us and we must prepare our char- 
acter for it. We have our faults, we 
have our weaknesses, but we know the 
strength which is characteristic of 
America. We are confident that we will 
endure, that we will not become 
brutalized, and that we will retain our 
vision of the goal of human society. 
May it be said of this generation as was 
said of an earlier Pilgrim generation: 

‘Amid the storm they sang 

And the stars heard and the sea 


And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free.”’ 


SCIENCE AND THE CLASSICS 


It was long claimed for the classics that they 
alone appealed to the imagination, while dry, 
prosaic science was incapable of doing so. This 
is a grievous mistake. The recent discoveries that 
have startled the world are sublime, and appeal 
with intense force to the imaginative faculties of 
man. The scientific man of today lives in af 
atmosphere of wonder, arousing all his higher 
powers and compelling reverence. At each suc: 
ceeding revelation he stands ‘‘as some watcher 
of the skies when a new comet swims into his 
ken.” 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 
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CARNEGIE MUSEUM NATURE CONTEST 


By JANE A. WHITE 
Assistant Curator of Education, Carnegie Museum 


Tue total enroll- 

ment of the Mt. 

Morris High 

School is less 

than a hundred, 

yet three of its 

pupils won prizes 

in the Nature 

Contest held on 

April 25 at the 

Carnegie Mu- 

seum, seventy 

miles away. Not 
only the three prize winners, but the 
whole school and community of this 
Washington County town, have been 
interested in this year’s contest—even 
more than in previous years, during 
which twenty-three prizes have gone to 
that little school. This year the con- 
test was held without the presence of 
the science instructor who created the 
interest that carried these pupils to 
victory. W. Noel Lohr died on April 
7, 1942, but it is gratifying to note that 
although Mr. Lohr could not help his 
pupils with their final preparation for 
the 1942 Nature 
Contest, three of 
them continued 
their interest to a 
point where they 
were able to come 
in first, third, and 
fourth in the senior 
contest. James Ver- 
non Wade, now a 
senior at Mt. Mor- 
tis High School, 
took first place for 
the third successive 
year; Louis Jackson 
Lemley was third; 
and James Maple 
Wade won fourth 
place. This is a liv- 


ing tribute to the excellent teaching of 
Mr. Lohr. 

The 1942 Nature Contest was the 
ninth of these annual events to be held 
at the Museum. Prior to 1941 it was 
the custom to prepare only one study 
list for distribution before the contest. 
That year it was decided to prepare two 
lists; one, containing the more common 
plants and animals, for the elementary 
students; the other, longer and more 
difficult, for the senior contestants. The 
two lists have met with approval by 
both teachers and students. Study lists 
for next year’s contest will be dis- 
tributed in May, and thousands of 
children will have them for study 
throughout the summer, winter, and 
following spring to prepare for the 
tenth Carnegie Museum Nature Con- 
test on April 24, 1943. 

This year elementary and _high- 
school pupils from eight Pennsylvania 
cities and towns—Pittsburgh, Crafton, 
Mt. Lebanon, Forest Hills, Aliquippa, 
Mt. Morris, Latrobe, and Altoona— 
participated in the contest. The ele- 


COURTESY OF SUN-TELEGRAPH, ALLAN SHANE, STAFF PHOTOGRAPHEK 


A GROUP OF CONTESTANTS FROM MT. MORRIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
James Vernon Wade, first prize winner, is at the extreme right. 
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NATURE STUDY CONTEST AT THE CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
Students come from a radius of 150 miles to enter. 


mentary children identified fifty speci- 
mens in the morning contest; high- 
school students identified one hundred 
specimens in the afternoon. In the 
excitement of the competition and the 
desire to win, one of the contestants 
hastily miscalled the common chick- 
weed a marsh marigold, and another 
called a house snake a massasauga. 

Individuals who attend the various 
nature clubs at the Carnegie Museum 
also participated in the contest. Under 
the careful guidance of the club i 
structor, S. James Kosinski, assistant 
in the section of education, Carnegie 
Museum, three of the Museum nacure 
club members won prizes. Their teach- 
ers and their parents are as much in- 
terested in the clubs as the children 
themselves. As one father, Dr. James 
Stinchcomb, head of the department of 
classics at the University of Pittsburgh, 
wrote: 

“More than once I have wished for 
an opportunity to express to you my 
appreciation of what, the Nature Study 
work at the Children’s Museum has 
meant to those, particularly my eleven- 
year-old son, whom I have known to 


participate in its activities. His amaz- 
ing devotion and enthusiasm for the 
recent Nature Study contest gives me 
my first opportunity for a_ specific 
observation. The way in which the 
boys of my acquaintance worked in 
preparation for it and the spirit in 
which they took part in it are among 
the most laudable educational atti- 
tudes I have ever seen. I so heartily ad- 
mire it, and yet I feel so humble in 
viewing its magnitude that the far- 
reaching educational and social im- 
plications of your program baffle my 
powers of expression. The few features 
of the contest which I saw and felt 
personally, as a participant's parent, 
make me very hopeful that your pro- 
gram can be extended to include every 
boy in the Pittsburgh area for both the 
winter activities in the Museum and 
the summer trips in the parks. There 
is surely no worthier or more whole- 
somely patriotic educational project 
anywhere.”’ 

The contest is not a one-day event, 
because it motivates purposeful work 
throughout the year. This work is for 
the individual as well as for the group, 
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but many pupils are encouraged by 
their teachers to prepare themselves for 
the contest. A Pittsburgh high-school 
teacher uses the study lists to supple- 
ment his regular high-school outline 
of study, whereas the schools of the 
surrounding towns that participate in 
the contests base their entire program 
for the year on the identification and 
classification of the specimens on the 
list. Individuals, club groups, and even 
whole towns, like Mt. Morris, have 
become nature conscious. In some 
schools, children who are particularly 
interested in nature study go on indi- 
vidual field trips to collect specimens 
for the entire school; in other schools, 
nature clubs have Saturday field trips 
for identifying plants and animals in 
the field. 

The successful winners in the 1942 
contest were: 


ELEMENTARY 


First: Jean McFappen, 
Pittsburgh. 


Beechwood School, 


Second: Puyituis WEATHERBY, 
School, Forest Hills. 


Third: Joun Rie, Linden School, Pittsburgh; 
Doris JozrG, Beechwood School; 
Dan McCartuy, Beechwood School. 


Fourth: James Strincucos jr., Linden School; 
Cuarves ALEXANDER, Fulton School, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Atlantic Avenue 


HIGH SCHOOL 


First: James Vernon Wane, Mt. Morris High 
School. 


Second: ALpert Megpwip, South High School, 
Pittsburgh. 


Third: Pau Ripar, Aliquippa High School; 
C. Leon Easr, Altoona High School; 
Louis JACKSON Lemuey, Mt. Morris High 
School. 
Fourt sawv{ :¢Marte Wane, Mt. 
School; 
Harotp Leinincer, Oliver High School, 
Pittsburgh. 


Morris High 


Altogether, these contests have in- 
voked an interest that extends itself 
among the school children not only of 
the greater Pittsburgh territory, but 


also of the regions far beyond Pitts- 
burgh. 


SUMMER EXPLORATIONS 


irH the coming of the summer 

months Museum projects for 
work out of doors are being rapidly be- 
gun. Several members of the staff have 
already left for their destinations in the 
field. W. E. Clyde Todd, curator of 
the section of ornithology, went to the 
Hudson Bay region on June 1 to com- 
plete some observations he missed in 
the course of former explorations of 
that region and to secure some biologi- 
cal data and specimens for the orni- 
thological collection. Arthur C. 
Twomey, assistant curator in the same 
section, left Pittsburgh in the middle 
of March and landed safely at Aklavik, 
British Columbia, after having covered 
sixteen hundred miles by plane. Ac- 
cording to his reports, he is proceeding 
successfully toward his Mackenzie 
River project, which promises some 
highly valuable scientific results. 

The field party of the section of verte- 
brate paleontology was headed as usual 
by J. LeRoy Kay, curator of the section, 
who took with him Harold J. Clement 
and James L. Swauger, preparators, as 
his immediate assistants in his pale- 
ontological work. John Bauer, pre- 
paratorial assistant in the section of 
entomology, also was included in this 
party to collect insects from regions 
very sparsely represented in our ma- 
terial. Dr. Kay's headquarters will be 
Vernal, Utah, from which place he 
proposes to survey some sections of the 
Green River beds, with the hope of en- 
riching the Museum’s material on 
fossil vertebrates. 

E. R. Eller, assistant, section of 
invertebrate paleontology, has left for 
several localities in Canada and western 
New York, where he will supplement 
his work on fossil worm jaws. 

R. L. Fricke, preparator in the sec- 
tion of public education, spent several 
weeks in the vicinity of Pymatuning 
Swamp, where he collected specimens 
for the educational section and was also 
successful in making some worth-while 
finds for the ornithological section. 
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AN ORNITHOLOGIST ON HUDSON BAY 


A Review of Arthur C. Twomey's First Book, ‘‘ Needle to the North’ 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) 


By Dorotuy NuTTALL 


Tr the midst of June heat and sun- 
shine it is strange to read of the 
frigid struggles of the men who made 
up the expedition to the Far North in 
1938, which is so entertainingly de- 
scribed in “‘Needle to the North,’’ by 
Arthur C. Twomey. The author, who 
is assistant curator of ornithology at 
the Carnegie Museum, has an easy 
flowing style of writing and a power of 
re-creating settings ee characters that 
make this true story a fascinating one 
for those who are avid for scientific ad- 
ventures into the unknown. To readers 
of the CarNgeG1z MaGazineg, who have 
known Dr. Twomey’s style through the 
articles published in these pages from 
time to time, the book will bring an 
added interest and delight. 

Guarded by wind, snow, and natural 
violence of every sort, and unpopulated 
by anyone but a few Eskimos and 
Indians, the great unorganized district 
of Ungava—sprawling, bigger than 
Texas and as stormy as Cape Horn, 
across the northern half of the Labrador 
Peninsula—and the rocks and tundra of 
the Belcher Islands out in Hudson Bay 
make the setting for this story of a 
Carnegie Museum expedition. Despite 
the nineteen field parties that have 
been sent to the iedeen Bay region in 
the sub-Arctic under the sponsorship 
of the Museum, the land still lies 
largely unexplored. Fifteen of these 
expeditions have been personally con- 
ducted by W. E. Clyde Todd, curator 
of ornithology at the Museum, who is 
even now on his sixteenth trip to the 
North country, and who was one of the 
first white men to cross the region. And 
it was Mr. Todd who delegated the 
work that was done by Dr. Twomey, 
and also by J. Kenneth Doutt, curator 
of mammalogy, Carnegie Museum, and 


leader of the 1938 expedition that is the 
subject of ‘“Needle to the North.”’ For 
Mr. Todd and the Museum, however, 
the accomplishments of this expedition 
are but incidents in one large future 
event toward which their scientific re- 
search has been aiming for thirty years: 
the compilation of a complete natural 
history of the Labrador Peninsula. 

‘‘Needle to the North”’ records in a 
popular form the accomplishment of 
two objectives—the winter search of 
the party for an unknown fresh-water 
seal in Seal Lake in Ungava and a 
biological survey of the Belcher Islands, 
the southernmost of a chain extending 
for three hundred miles north and south 
along the east coast of Hudson Bay. 
The successful combination of these two 
projects was possible only if the ice 
bridge between Ungava and the islands 
froze at the proper time and did not 
break up too soon; and if Bob Cruick- 
shank, the manager of the Belcher 
Islands Hudson's Bay Company post, 
and his Eskimos came to take the men 
over from the mainland. 

On an expedition in 1935, Mr. Doutt 
had become excited about kasaguea— 
the unknown seal that lives, contrary 
to other seals, in fresh water rather than 
salt—and he discovered that it could 
best be found in the winter, when the 
animals lived in small pockets in the 
ice and when the transportation to 
Ungava and Seal Lake would be easier. 
Since there is not a single railroad or 
highway of any kind in all the vast 
Labrador Peninsula, the difference in 
ease consisted merely in using one’s 
legs on ice instead of through swamps. 

Given the proper co-operation from 
Nature, the party, when they left 
Pittsburgh on January 2, were to follow 
the route to James Bay by train and to 
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Moose Factory, Rupert House, Fort 

George, and on to Great Whale River 

post by dog sled. Then they were to 

travel inland by dog sled to the Seal 

Lakes region of Ungava to secure a 

specimen of the strange seal. This must 

all be done by the first of April or the 

ice would be broken and the party 

marooned on Ungava until the next fall. 

If the ice still held, they would cross 

the ice jam to the Belchers in time for 

the bird migrations in the spring. The 

plan seemed feasible on paper, but wind 

and weather are never predictable in 

Ungava. The excitement and suspense 

of Dr. Twomey’s book lie largely in the 

relations of the men to those northern 

elements; and in their reactions to the 

Indians and Eskimos in making their 

plans work out. Suffice it to say here 

that the ice bridge did not break too 

soon—if they had been two days later 

they would have been too late—and 

the men were able at the eleventh hour 

to find a seal specimen and get through 

to the Pelcher Islands with their party 

and supplies for their spring collecting. 
In the second half of the 

book, which deals with 

the biological survey of 

the Islands in the spring, 

there is a story, among 

other events and sub- 

Arctic anecdotes, of wal- 

rus-hunting as fascinating 

as any the reader will 

find. By this time the two 

Museum men had been 

joined by a party includ- 

ing their wives and several 

friends from Pittsburgh, 

who had come up north 

in their own schooner for 

the hunt. Walrus-hunt- 

ing in Canadian waters is 

now forbidden by law to 

all white men, the walrus 

being the essential food 

of some northern 

Eskimos. Only the fact 

that the specimens caught ale 

were to be used in an 

educational habitat group 


at the Museum made possible a hunting 
license to the party. It permitted them 
to bring back no more than six skins; 
but the getting of those skins is one of 
the outstanding stories of the book, 
and it is told in Dr. Twomey’s best 
style, with plenty of local color and full 
descriptions of the processes of the hunt. 
The illienes photographs taken by 
the author are excellent and illustrate 
the text very pleasingly. 

Born in Midland, Ontario, in 1908, 
Arthur C. Twomey grew up in Camrose, 
Alberta, in western Canada. His in- 
terest in birds and natural history be- 
gan at any early age. He joined the 
staff of the Carnegie Museum in 1937 as 
field collector for the section of orni- 
thology—a position which has per- 
mitted no diminution of his scientific 
traveling, taking him to the west coast 
of South America, Tierra del Fuego, the 
Guano Islands of Peru, the Galapagos, 
the Bahamas, and—this spring—to the 
MacKenzie River. Nigel Herrick collab- 
orated with Dr. Twomey in the prep- 
aration of his manuscript. 
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UMMER is now upon us, and the Car- 
S NEGIE MaGaziNneE will not greet its 
readers again until September. Jason 
the + nal named by Robert 
Garland because, in his undertaking to 
collect $4,000,000 from Pittsburgh by 
June 1946, he is figuratively in search of 
the Golden Fleece—Jason will be at 
work through the hot months and al- 
ways happy to record the donations of 
his friends. These thoughtful and 
benevolent gifts continue to come in 
almost without the lapse of a single 
day. But it takes many gifts to make 
up so large asum. The Gardener hopes 
for one million dollars in 1942 and an 
equal sum in 1943; men have given such 
sums in Pittsburgh many times, and 
why not now, where the giving of a 
million dollars will make itself im- 
mediately worth three millions? Such 
an opportunity for the multiplication 
of one by three probably never existed 
before. The moment this $4,000,000 is 
subscribed it will be worth $12,000,000, 
to expand the Endowment Fund of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology into 
new and permanent fields of service to 
the city and to the nation. 

The Gardener has found no pause in 
the joyous trooping of Tech graduates 
to his Garden of Gold to give him their 
contributions toward this great end. 
Here is a letter that came accompanied 
by $5, from Mrs. C. V. Tiers, in Florida, 
which shows the spirit of all: 


May I trouble you to hand the enclosed check 
to the Gardener of ““The Garden of Gold.”’ 
Many years ago I had the pleasure of attending 
the Margaret Morrison Carnegie College; not so 
long ago the privilege and pleasure of giving my 
niece, Dorotha Bateman, who has since married 
a Tech graduate, Richard D. Hammond, her col- 
lege education at Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College. Although this check is for a very small 
amount, I should like to feel that I still have an 
interest in the Carnegie Institute and the many 
wonderful ideals it upholds. . . . 


This letter is typical of the grand 


march of enthusiasm that characterizes 
the other men and women who have 
drunk deep from this Pierian spring at 
Pittsburgh’s Tech. At the present time 
the annual alumni drive for the 1946 
Endowment Fund is in progress and 
contributions are coming from friends 
and graduates both far and near. The 
contributors are listed below according 
to the Fund to which they subscribed, 
all of which are a part of the general 
1946 Endowment Fund. 

The Graham Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, furnishing scholarships for de- 
serving gitls to Margaret Morrison 
ota College, in memory of a for- 
mer dean of women, Mary Louise 
Brown Graham, was founded in 1941. 
The present endowment of this fund is 
$1,500, to which has been added $384 
in gifts from the following friends and 
former students of Mrs. Graham: 

Virginia Alexander, Mrs. J. Hartley 
Anderson, Mrs. John F. Biddle, Mary 
B. Breed, Mrs. E. P. Buchanan, Har- 
riett Calhoon, Mrs. ,Samuel Harden 
Church, Mrs. Charles C. Cooper, Mrs. 
H. R. Decker, Mrs. Roy S. Dougall, 
Mrs. James H. Elkus, Mrs. Carl E. 
Glock, Ella Graubert, Eleanor T. 
Grier, Mrs. Ralph Griswold, Gertrude 
B. Heard, Mrs. W. H. R. Hilliard, Mrs. 
Fletcher Hodges, Marion T. Jones, 
Eleanor M. Laird, Mrs. Charles T. 
Lile, Mrs. Arthur R. Little, Alice T. 
McGirr, Mrs. Joseph Marsh, Mrs. 
Watson Marshall, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Michie, Mrs. John E. Nelson, Mrs. 
Frank D. Newbury, Ruth B. Robertson, 
Mrs. Cornelius D. Scully, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Spear, Mrs. Charles H. 
Spencer, Mrs. Charles Spencer Jr., Ethel 
Spencer, Florence S. Tuckerman, and 
Mrs. Charles Watkins. 

The Chemistry Research Fund, 
founded in 1938 by alumni of the 
chemistry department to extend facili- 
ties for pure research in this scientific 
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field, has a present endowment, hereto- 
fore acknowledged, of $1,362.39, to 
which has been added $206 during 
the past month by its friends: 

Max Albert, Alvin Edward Bicht, 
Thomas F. Brastow, Mary M. Danley, 
Mr. and Mrs. James P. Fugassi, James 
A. Funkhouser, W. M. Harrison, S. D. 
Hershey, H. L. Malekoff, Harry Sagan, 
Herbert F. Schwartz, Henry E. Seaman, 
R. G. Stroud Jr., Juliana F. Seltz, and 
Gerald H. Terrill. 

The Crabtree Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, founded by the alumni of the 
metallurgy department for additional 
scholarship funds for students in that 
department as a memorial to Professor 
Frederick Crabtree, has been increased 
by gifts amounting to $30, from Albert 
N. Stratmoen and Arthur B. Westerman. 

The Fales Memorial Scholarship 


Fund, founded in 1940 for scholarship 
funds for students in costume economics, 
in memory of Professor Jane Fales, has 
been increased by gifts amounting to 
$35, and coming from the following: 
Mary M. Danley, Rachel Boyce Lang, 
Marion L. Murdoch, and Ruth H. 


Reiss. 

The Fine Arts Aid Fund, founded this 
year upon request of alumni of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts as aid for that particu- 
lar college, has received gifts amount- 
ing to $38.57 from the following: Carl 
Dozer, Jeannette F. Egerman, Josef 
Lentz, Drabelle MacDonald, Jean Marie 
McGirr, Nancy McKenna, Margery L. 
Malsin, Charlotte M. Shuman, Hilda 
M. Schuster, Louis R. Turcotte, and 
Catherine Wiegel. 

There is also an anonymous gift of 
$1,000 from a graduate of the College 
of Engineering to start a scholarship 
fund as a tribute to Dean William E. 
Mott, who retired in 1933. 

_ The Hower Memorial Fund, founded 
in 1941 in honor of Professor Harry 
8. Hower to endow a room in the new 
campus library, has been enlarged by 
the gift of $153 from the following 
alumni: John E. Bowler, Robert C. 
Byers, J. S. Charles, H. B. Cheswick, 
H. W. Hartman, Enos M. Johnston, 


Lawrence Keoughan, Frank Levine, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert MacLachlan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert A. McConnell, Wil- 
liam L. McGraw Jr., Albert C. May, 
George W. Nagel, Thomas F. Shea, 
Clifford G. Shull, Lester R. Smith, 
H. E. Webb Jr., and William O. Zim- 
merman. 

The Marks Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, founded for the purpose of tuition 
award for an exceptional student and 
athlete, in memory of Dr. William L. 
Marks, has been enriched by gifts 
amounting to $177 and coming from the 
following alumni: Eugene Dowling, 
J. W. Ewalt, John W. Force, H. C. 
Godden, Harry Palmer Miller, and 
A. C. Minetti. 

The Professor Frances Camp Parry 
Memorial Fund, also for a room in the 
new campus library, has added to its 
present endowment of $2,724.50 with 
$90 from the following alumni: Ger- 
trude Baton Farris, Mrs. R. J. Foster, 
Helen Baglin Galleher, Millicent S. 
Leech, Anna Loomis McCandless, Re- 
bekah Shuman, and Bernice K. Thorpe. 

The final one of these special funds is 
the Printers’ Scholarship Fund, founded 
in 1942 to provide scholarship funds for 
students in the printing department. 
The present endowment of the fund has 
been increased by gifts amounting to 
$54 from the Printers’ Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Paul V. McKenna, and Walter 
M. Sackett. 

Adding all these contributions to the 
total sums acknowledged in the Garden 
of Gold for May 1942, brings the total 
of cash gifts for the work of the three 
institutions since the inauguration of 
the Carnecige MaGazine fifteen years 
ago to the following amounts: 
$1,348,922.95 for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute; $40,629.12 for the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh; and for the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 
$230,745.68 for operation and equip- 
ment, and $1,658,876.80 for its 1946 
Endowment Fund; making a grand 
total of $3,279,174.55 for the three 
institutions. There is still the sum of 
$2,341,123.20 to be raised before 1946. 
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THE FOUNDER’S DAY EXHIBITION 


American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 


ee Founder's Day Exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute will be different 
this year. The Founder's Day Exhi- 
bitions, with few exceptions, from 1896 
through 1939, were the Carnegie Inter- 
nationals. Since 1939 the International 
has of necessity been suspended. In 
1940 the Founder's Day show was the 
Survey of American Painting, and in 
1941 Directions in American Painting. 
For 1942 the exhibition will be an in- 
novation. The Carnegie Institute will 
present the American Rooms in Minia- 
ture by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 

There will be thirty-seven rooms in 
the collection. These interiors give an 
unusually complete survey of the de- 
velopment of domestic interior design 
in this country from the seventeenth 
century to the present time. The first 
unit is the kitchen-living room of an 
early Massachusetts house. This model 
is not a replica of an actual room but 
was developed by combining interest- 
ing features of the Parson Capen house 
in Topsfield, Massachusetts, and an 
early room now in the Concord An- 
tiquarian Society. The last and latest 
room in the series is the hallway of a 
penthouse apartment in San Francisco. 

The thirty-seven units can be roughly 
divided into three groups. The first 
illustrates the developments which 
took place in the North Atlantic region, 
from the settlements on Massachusetts 
Bay to the days of the ‘brownstone 
front.’" The second shows the more 
spacious, if less precise, attainments of 
the Old Dominion and her neighbors 
to the South. The third takes up the 
nineteenth-century types of the Mid- 
dle West, the ante bellum Deep South, 
the Southwest, and California with her 
Spanish traditions and latest cosmo- 
politanism. 

Twenty-four of the rooms are exact 
reproductions of famous interiors on 


the Atlantic seaboard, through the 
South, and in the West. Many are 
replicas of famous rooms in museums 
and important historical homes. The 
rest are reconstructions in the spirit of 
the period, with elements taken from 
the best-known examples of the time. 

The models are all built to the scale 
of one inch to the foot, making them 
one-twelfth of the size of the original. 
They exhibit the skill and experience 
of a corps of expert craftsmen who have 
developed their unique abilities under 
the direction of Mrs. Thorne over a 
period of a decade. The craftsmen in 
Mrs. Thorne’s workshop planned and 
executed these rooms with the same 
thoroughness that an architect builds a 
house. First, the plans are drawn to 
scale of one-twelfth actual size, then 
the shell is made. After careful research, 
resulting in exact drawings for each 
piece of furniture and all other objects, 
the various experts who make the 
chairs, tables, lamps, and other objects 
begin their work. All these small 
models are made to operate as full-size 
rooms: the hinges and the latches on 
the doors all work; the drawers of 
many of the cabinets and tables pull 
out; the hands on many of the clocks 
move. One room contains one hundred 
and thirty-four miniature objects. 

The first series of interiors made by 
Mrs. Thorne were of famous European 
rooms. They were shown at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition in San 
Francisco and the New York World's 
Fair, and at a number of American 
art museums. The American rooms 
have been exhibited only at the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston. 

The exhibition will open on the eve- 
ning of Founder's Day, which this year 
will be commemorated on October 8, 
and will continue through December 2. 
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GHOST OF THE WHITE PEAKS 
The Museum Acquires a New Snow Leopard 


By Caro.ine A. HEPPENSTALL 
Secretary, Department of Mammalogy, Carnegie Museum 


DWELLER in a legendary land, lord 
AG the highest mountain ranges, 
the ounce, or snow leopard—an un- 
usual trophy—is as little known to sci- 
ence as the mysterious region in which 
it roams. Central Asia, the high 
Himalayas, the Tibetan plateau, the 
Altai, and kindred high ranges are its 
only habitat, and 
rarely is it found 
below six thou- 
sandfeet. At 
heights of twelve 
to sixteen thou- 
sand feet it is com- 
fortably at home, 
and on occasions, 
it has been known 
to ascend to eigh- 
teen thousand feet. 
In India it favors 
the south side of 
theHimalayas, and 
while it occurs on 
the Tibetan side, 
it is not common 
there. For only a 
few short weeks 
in the summer can 
man invade its 
chosen haunts, so 
it is only the canniest of white hunters 
who have encountered and bagged this 
clusive trophy. Most of the specimens 
that reach museums or fur markets are 
brought in by native trappers, who 
have trapped the animals through sheer 
chance, or have captured a hungry, 
desperate creature, driven to a moun- 
tain village for forage. 

It is little semi then, that we 
have been able to learn so little about 
this most beautiful member of the cat 
family. To be sure, we know that it is 
a graceful, leopardlike animal, some- 


SNOW LEOPARD 


thing over four feet in length, with a 
thick, furry tail about three feet long. 
Its silky fur, rather long for a leopard, 
is gray-white in color, and overlaid 
with large dark rosettes that have 
lighter gray centers. The available 
specimens would seem to indicate that 
it has a distinctive skull, the profile of 
which slopes 
sharply down- 
ward, giving the 
living animal a 
“aba and high 
forehead. This 
high forehead, to- 
gether with big, 
luminous eyes, 
serves to add an 
appearance of in- 
telligence to its 
innate grace and 
dignity. We sus- 
pect that it preys 
upon wild sheep, 
goats, large ro- 
dents, and birds. 
It has been said 
that on occasions 
it enters a village 
and carries off 
goats and dogs, 
and that a pony falls victim once in a 
great while. There has never been, 
however, a recorded instance of its 
attacking man. Keepers in zoological 
gardens report that snow leopards are 
usually playful and fairly tame in 
captivity, but are difficult to keep be- 
cause these dwellers of the snowy peaks 
do not readily adjust themselves to 
temperate climates. 

Practically nothing is known of the 
life history of this rare animal, and 
even less about its habits or true dis- 
position. It is probable that its alleged 
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rarity is more a matter of locale than a 
matter of fact, for who can say how 
common or rare an animal is when its 
home range is so difficult of access! In 
the fur market it has escaped attention, 
for there is little use in creating a de- 
mand which cannot be supplied. Thus, 
secure in the land of eternal snows, 
rocks and mist, this gorgeous and little- 
known cat lies at ease, like a misty 
ghost, betraying its presence only by a 
rarely. seen paw-print in the snow— 


almost as illusive today as it was a 
thousand years ago. 

It has been the good fortune of the 
Carnegie Museum to secure a splendid 
male specimen of the snow leopard for 
exhibition in the mammal gallery on 
the second floor. Harold Clement has 
very skillfully and artistically handled 
the mounting of this valuable addition 
to the gallery, and it can now be seen 
in an attractive, characteristic pose 
which shows it to great advantage. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE PRESENTS 
PITTSBURGH ARTISTS 


or the ninth time, beginning on 

June 11 and continuing through 
August 2, the Carnegie Institute is pre- 
senting its Exhibition of Paintings by 
Pittsburgh Artists. This exhibition has 
come to be known as the ‘Summer Ex- 
hibition of Pittsburgh Artists,’’ in con- 
trast to two other Pittsburgh shows 
held here. One is the annual exhibition 
of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 
which is held at the Institute in the 
winter under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation. This winter show is chosen 
by a jury and usually includes over two 
hundred and fifty oil paintings. Also, 
during the year, there is a one-man 
exhibition by a Pittsburgh artist, 
named by the Institute, and with paint- 
ings selected by the Institute in co- 
operation with the artist. 

The summer show, in contrast to the 
other two, is the Carnegie Institute's 
own version of current painting in 
Pittsburgh. The exhibitors are selected 
by the staff of the Department of Fine 
Arts and are invited to send two paint- 
ings each. The staff makes its choice 
of the artists largely on their repre- 
sentation in the Associated Artists an- 
nual, but also takes into account its 
knowledge of the artists who, for one 
reason or another, do not send to that 


show. In making its selection, there is 
one important limitation on the staff— 
the artists who are nominated must live 
within the limits of Allegheny County. 
This may account for the absence in 
this exhibition of some painters who 
were outstanding in the thirty-second 
exhibition of the Associated Artists 
held in February 1942. It should be 
noted that four painters were invited 
who had no pictures to send for the 
very good and sufficient reason that 
they are engaged in the service of their 
country. 

The plan of the show is to give a 
fairly comprehensive survey of the 
painting of Pittsburgh artists during 
the current year. The show is pur- 
posely kept small so that the visitors 
to it, without being compelled to look 
at a large number of canvases, may be in 
in a position to observe the present 
state of painting here. The goal is 
quality rather than quantity and, what 
is more important, the discovery and 
revelation of new talent in Pittsburgh. 

The first exhibition of selected Pitts- 
burgh artists was held in 1932, when 
eighteen artists were represented by 
three paintings each. Then the ex- 
hibition was not held until 1935, when 
twenty-six artists were represented by 
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THE CHALICE VINE, NASSAU By JOHANNA K. W. HAILMAN 


The third exhi- 
bition was offered in 1936, when 
twenty-five artists showed, nine of 
whom had been in neither one of the 
previous exhibitions. In 1937 there 
were twenty-nine, eight of whom were 
new to the exhibition. In 1938 there 
were twenty-six artists, with six mak- 
ing their first appearance. The 1939 
exhibition laelll aesgeniae artists, 
four of whom were new to the show. 
Twenty-eight artists were in the 1940 
exhibition, with seven making their 
debut, and last year thirty artists ex- 
hibited, eight of them for the first time. 
This year there are thirty-four artists 
with a total of sixty-four paintings, 
which makes it the largest of all the 
summer shows. There are eight paint- 
ers who are making their initial ap- 
pearance in this exhibition. 

The new names in the 1942 show are: 
Eileen Bible, Frederick S. Franck, Earl 


fifty-two paintings. 


B. Holdren, Thomas R. Lias, Sidney 
Simon, Frank A. Trapp, Russell G. 
Twiggs, and Richard E. Williams. 

The complete list of painters repre- 
sented in the exhibition is as follows: 
Eileen Bible, Clarence H. Carter, Marty 
Lewis Cornelius, Esther Topp Edmonds, 
Frederick S. Franck, John H. Fraser, 
Everett Glasgow, Robert Green, 
Johanna K. W. Hailman, Roy Hilton, 
Earl B. Holdren, Margaret Edmonds 
Jensen, Paul Karlen, Robert L. Lepper, 
Thomas R. Lias, Norwood MacGilvary, 
Carolin McCreary, Olive Nuhfer, E. 
Arnold Nussbaum, Louise Pershing, 
Milan Petrovits, Wilfred A. Readio, 
Samuel Rosenberg, Raymond S. Sim- 
boli, Sidney Simon, Rachel McClelland 
Sutton, Alan Thompson, Lorin Thomp- 
son Jr., Frank A. Trapp, Russell G. 
Twiggs, Ottmar F. von Fuehrer, Abe 
Weiner, Richard E. Williams, and 
Frances R. Wright. J. OC. Ja. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


He was not of an age, but for all time! 
And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm! 


EN Jonson, English poet and play- 

wright who wrote the lines quoted 
above, was born nine years after Wil- 
liam Shakespeare; and the common in- 
terests of these two men in the theater 
made them constant friends and in- 
separable companions. It is largely 
through the testimonies of Ben Jonson 
that we gain those glimpses upon the 
work and personality of Shakespeare 
which come to us so sparingly as to 
him, and so abundantly as to the lesser 
stars that burned in the same galaxy to 
which he gave incomparable splendor 
in an incomparable age of an incom- 
parable queen. Jonson attended Shake- 
speare’s Globe Theater and witnessed 
the first presentation of many of the 
plays—some joy, that, to be a first- 
nighter at a play where Richard Bur- 
bage, the greatest actor since Roscius, 
appeared as Hamlet; and the proprietor 
of the theater, Will Shakespeare, played 
the Ghost—for that is what the record 
shows. When Heminge and Condell in 
1923, after Shakespeare had been dead 
seven years, gathered the thirty-seven 
plays that had been recorded at Sta- 
tioner's Hall as written by the Bard of 
Avon, and printed them in the im- 
mortal folio, Ben Jonson was doubtless 
an adviser as to the identity of each one. 
And just at this moment there dis- 
appeared the right of any critic to 
question the authenticity of any of 
these plays—beyond Shakespeare's use 
of certain old scripts as raw material 
that came to him from earlier authors. 
As to the utterly foolish theory of 
utterly foolish people that the pon- 
derous Lord Bacon could—and did— 
write these glorious works of the im- 
agination—well, Bacon and Shake- 
speare could no more be compared for 
similar qualities than could a rhinoceros 


and an elephant. It would not have 
been a possibility for the pen of either 
one of these authors to have written the 
works of the other one. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Club of 
Pittsburgh, founded twenty-five years 
ago, inaugurated the custom of cele- 
brating each anniversary of the bard's 
birth. Therefore on April 23, at 10:30 
in the morning, the statue of William 
Shakespeare at the doors of the Car- 
negie Music Hall was crowned with a 
garland of flowers, and a greeting was 
given to him by Henry F. Boettcher, 
head of the department of drama at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
the president of the Shakespeare Birth- 
day Club of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Boettcher’s salute to the Bard 
of Avon follows: 


Today the members of the Shake- 
speare Birthday Club of Pittsburgh 
gather once again to honor their great 

atron saint. Since we have but one 
eee meeting each year, I think I 
should remind you of the constitution 
which Colonel Church drew up when 
he founded the club. It is very simple: 
‘This club has no bylaws, no dues, no 
minutes. As to members, anyone who 
thinks about Shakespeare, reads him, 
or sees his plays, is a member forever 
after."’ 

We come, dear Mr. Shakespeare, to 
celebrate your 378th birthday. Today 
when all the world is at war with it- 
self and one by one the values of the 
civilization we know seem to disappear, 
we turn to you with deep satisfaction. 
From you we know that greatness of 
mind and spirit is enduring. We know 
that your memory and your great art 
will continue to excite and inspire and 
illuminate men’s minds when the 
memories of our contemporary men of 
war have faded from consciousness al- 
together. On this day, we wish you 
many happy returns. 
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And now Elizabeth Root, a senior in 
the department of drama, as the char- 
acter of one of your noblest heroines, 
Hermione, attended by her page, Joan 
Nelson, will read the ode composed in 
honor of your birthday by Colonel 
Samuel Harden Church: 


O Shakespeare! On this joyous natal day 

We come with garland crown to own thy sway. 
Thou art not dead—thou canst not ever die— 
Thy mighty spirit, ranging earth and sky, 

And seeking life eternal for its part, 

Attains its heaven in the human heart. 

Around the world we hear thy great voice roll— 
Thy song the fitful passions of the soul. 


The years fly past, the ages fall behind, 

Yet still is thine the empire of the mind; 

For like a god that would his race endower, 
Thou sittest there in majesty and power. 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 

To hail thy name and gird thy brow with flowers. 
O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 

My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 


HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS 
HONORED 


OMER SaiNnT-GaupDens, Director of 

Fine Arts at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, has been elected Honorary Foreign 
Corresponding Member by the Royal 
Academy of England. The official an- 
nouncement has been made public here 
and in England by W. R. Lamb, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Academy. Colonel 
Saint-Gaudens is the first citizen of the 
United States to be so honored. The 
office is held by only one person; and 
is given because of a distinguished 
reputation in the field of the arts to 
someone who is not a resident in the 
United Kingdom; and it is for life. The 
American sculptor, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, the father of Colonel Saint- 
Gaudens, was an Honorary Foreign 
Academician. 

Since January 1941 Colonel Saint- 
Gaudens has been on leave of absence 
from the Institute for active Army duty, 
and as a Colonel in the Construction 
Division of the Corps of Engineers, is 
now connected with U.S. Army camou- 
flage. 


THE STORY OF COAL 


a= book about coal has reached 
the Editor's desk, by Howard N, 
Eavenson, a Pittsburgh engineer, whose 
career has taught him more about coal 
than could be learned in a lifetime by 
any group of scientific men who were 
not specially assigned to study and re- 
search on that subject. The title is, 
“The First Century and a Quarter of 
American Coal Industry’’; and its 700 
pages of descriptive text, with many 
maps, and an all-comprehending index, 
indicate how the author must have 
traveled in getting his facts, in an ex- 
ploration that covered eight years, and 
how he must have labored in writing 
them down. John Milton made books, 
too; and he said something that fits 
every man who has the energy to write 
about his chief objectives as Mf. 
Eavenson has done. Milton said: “A 
good book is the life blood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.’’ Mr. 
Eavenson’s book comes under this 
designation, because it is Winston 
Churchill's “toil and sweat’’ that make 
this fine study of the coal problem 
possible. 

No man who seeks to know about 
coal, and where and when it was found 
in any part of the United States, witha 
map showing its topography—no such 
man can achieve his aim without a fre- 
quent reference to this book. 


THE DEATH OF LEARNING 


A totalitarian tyranny must train the young 
and propagandize the mature, but such training 
and aa propagandizing are calculated not to 
develop the individual, but to sterilize him, not to 
release the creative energies that-are in him, but to 
prune away all energies not useful to the rulers of 
the state; in short, not to educate but to enslave. 
Not even the most absolute monarchs of modern 
or indeed of ancient times could have matched the 
all-pervasive suppression of true education that 
has been undertaken by the totalitarian state. The 
most ruthless tyrants of old admitted that, while 
men’s bodies might be enslaved, their souls were 
free. Through its perversion of the educational 
process, the totalitarian state aims at total en- 
slavement body and soul. 

—ALVIN JOHNSON 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
Reviewing Robert Ardrey's ‘*Thunder Rock’’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


For its last pro- 

duction of the 

season the Little 

Theater at Car- 

negie Tech chose 

Robert Ardrey’s 

‘Thunder Rock.’ 

' It was a timely 

choice. We need 

all the comfort 

we can get in 

these dark times, 

and the author 

shows us, with evident conviction on 

his part, that this is not the first time 

that men have despaired of the survival 

of civilization, aimee: no matter how 

hopeless the outlook seemed, civiliza- 
tion has, somehow, survived. 

In “*Thunder Rock’’ Mr. Ardrey has 
adopted the device that Pirandello used 
so interestingly in his ‘‘Six Characters 
in Search of an Author.’’ As in Piran- 
dello’s play, the principal personages 
have no actual corporeal being, but are 
figments of the imagination of another 
character. 

Mr. Ardrey’s protagonist, Charles- 
ton, a journalist and author, has become 
disgusted with the madness and bru- 
tality of the world, and, despairing of 
the future of mankind, has retreated 
into his ivory tower. The ivory tower, 
in his case, is a lighthouse on Lake 
Michigan, known as Thunder Rock. 
Exactly how a journalist gets a job as 
lightkeeper is not quite clear, but there 
he is, living absolutely alone except 
for an occasional visit from the In- 
spector, or from his friend, the aviator 
Streeter, who flies over with the 
monthly supplies. 

_ Above the entrance to the lighthouse 
is a tablet commemorating the wreck, 


in 1839, of a boat, the ‘‘Land o’Lakes,”’ 
in which the captain and the crew and 
all the passengers perished. Among 
these passengers were a number of 
European immigrants. The idea of these 
immigrants, impelled for one reason or 
another to forsake their native land, 
takes such possession of Charleston's 
imagination that his solitude becomes 
peopled with them—and a remarkably 
solid collection of ghosts they are! 
There is a Viennese doctor, his wife and 
daughter; a little Cockney and his wife; 
an advocate of the rights of women; 
and Joshua, the captain of the ill- 
fated ship. 

When these characters first appear, 
the doctor is a fussy old gentleman, 
obsessed by his professional dignity, 
with a vapid wife and a pert and rather 
flirtatious daughter; the feminist a 
domineering virago; the Cockney a 
bumptious and noisy little rat. But as 
Charleston sees them, wretched as their 
condition is, they are buoyed up by the 
hope of a better life and a fresh be- 
ginning in a new land where hope, at 
least, is possible. 

Captain Joshua, who alone of the 
passengers knows that he is dead, re- 
monstrates with Charleston for his 
conception of them. He protests: “But, 
Mr. Charleston, these people were not 
like this."” Then the characters appear 
in their true forms, or at least in the 
new forms that their author gives them. 
Dr. Kurtz, a pioneer in the field of 
anesthetics, has been persecuted and 
driven out by his suspicious and super- 
stitious townsmen; the feminist, disil- 
lusioned and embittered by ridicule, 
has abandoned her dream of the rights 
of women, and now hopes for nothing 
more than belated motherhood in a 
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Mormon settlement; the Cockney, a 
wretched tubercular product of London 
slums, thinks that nothing can be 
worse than the filth, disease, and grind- 
ing poverty that he has left, but does 
not expect anything much better. All 
have despaired; all have given up the 
struggle; they are all as hopeless as 
Charleston imagines himself to be. 
Charleston knows how little reason 
they had to despair of the realization of 
their particular ideals. He tells them 
of the scientific discoveries of Pasteur 
and Darwin, of women sitting in Parlia- 
ment, of poor laws and free education. 
His own hopelessness, he thinks, is 
another matter. But is it? The doctor 
argues with him, ‘You are a traitor,” 
he says, ‘‘to your own intelligence. If 
you have the imagination to see us 
living again in your own mind, then 
you have the imagination to see your- 
self, dead ninety years, living in an- 
other man’s mind.” 

The ghosts, who now, of necessity, 
know that they are ghosts, go out past 
the plaque that commemorates their 
death, into the dark. Charleston, his 
own hope rekindled by his contact with 
the past, packs his bag and prepares to 
take his part in the great struggle. 

One ought not, perhaps, to expect 
very subtle characterization. The 
‘“ghosts’’ speak eloquently and often 
movingly, but they are types rather than 
characters. The parts of the living 
Charleston and Streeter—though 
Streeter too appears as a ghost in the 
last act—could do with a little more 
individuality. The reasons for the bit- 
terness and hopelessness of the two 
young men—for Charleston, in spite of 
the author's intentions and the actor’s 
greying temples, seemed a young man— 
were not sufficiently clear, and they 
sometimes seemed more like two bad- 
tempered boys than like men whose 
ideals had been shattered by an evil 
world. 

A plot that involves characters who 
drift in from the past is a difficult one 
to manage. How far can the brain 
children of one of the characters be 


given an independent existence, up- 
controlled by their creator? When, one 
fondly asks, did the revenants cease to 
remember their past life? And why, 
if their recollection of their life in 
Vienna and London is still so vivid, 
have they none of the shipwreck? And 
what did they imagine they were doing 
in a lighthouse? Of course the answer 
is that, as they existed only in Charles- 
ton’s mind, he could make them do and 
think anything he wished. Unfortu- 
nately the author sometimes thinks he 
should explain, and the explanation 
does not make things any clearer. One 
of the ghosts dies a second time, 
Captain Joshua has to serve as a sort 
of liaison officer between the quick and 
the dead, a package of cigarettes be- 
haves like a widow's cruse. 

Thomas Job and Alex Segal, the di- 
rectors, gave ‘Thunder Rock’’ a most 
effective presentation; and the actors, 
young ak earnest like the author, gave 
one of the best performances of the 
season. The variety of foreign accents 
sometimes made a little trouble. 

There is a mysterious stage conven- 
tion that a foreigner, no matter how 
well he speaks the English language, 
never knows the English version of the 
name of his native city. The Kurtzes, 
although the doctor could turn an 
elegant period with the best, and 
though Melanie could speak idiomati- 
cally of a “‘pain in the neck,”’ had never 
learned that the English for Wien is 
Vienna. If they had been French, Paris 
would have been Par-ce. The ensemble 
playing was excellent and nearly all the 
individual performances good. Charles- 
ton and Streeter barked their way 
through the first act in a fine two 
fisted Hemingway manner. The part 
of Dr. Kurtz was played with dignity 
and a thick German accent; the hys- 
terical Cockney, though at times 
slightly overplayed, gave on the whole 
a moving performance. 

The setting of the lighthouse it 
terior was impressive and the skilful 


lighting gave it the right touch of 


spookiness. 
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THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


THE WORLD PARLIAMENT 


r we do not create a new world when 
l this war is ended, the citizen of any 
country on the earth, twenty years from 
now, will find himself thrust into a 
chaos of anarchy and bloodshed which 
Job has thus foretold: ‘‘Hell is naked 
before him, and destruction hath no 
covering.’’ For we have seen how the 
invention of the airplane, unless over- 
come by its own kind, has leveled all 
power, made all cities defenceless, re- 
duced all impregnable walls, rendered 
all armies impotent, and transformed 
all the proud battleships of the seven 
seas into cockleshells that sink to the 
bottom when these evil birds sweep un- 
challenged across their ocean path. 

But why a new world? Well, if the 
old world is to be restored, with its 
fifty nations, each seeking its traditional 
extensions, each reviving its ancient 
jealousies, each raising its economic 
problems, all with their polyglot 
tongues—if that is to be the total 
achievement of this frightful war, there 
can be no security upon which to build 
a lasting peace. 

But there cannot be a new world ex- 
cept through the political union of all 
the ree af the old world. The 
idea of a common brotherhood of man- 
kind to be bound together by a con- 
stitution of equal rights and adminis- 
tered through liberal laws by a universal 
parliament, is not a new idea. For more 
than three hundred years wise men 
have advocated this plan of union as 


the only means of avoiding constant 
wars. In 1625 a great Dutchman, Hugo 
de Groot, known to the world by his 
Latin name, Grotius, published his 
book, ‘‘The Law in War and Peace,’’ in 
which he developed his plea for reason 
against the atrocity of force, and 
caught the attention of all statesmen 
through the proposition for a universal 
legislature. The American Commission 
that attended the first Hague Inter- 
national Peace Conference in 1899 
placed a silver wreath upon the tomb 
of Grotius at Delft; and Andrew D. 
White made this tribute to his plan: 

Of all the works not claiming divine inspira- 
tion, that book, written by a man proscribed and 
hated both for his politics and his religion, has 
proved the greatest blessing to humanity. 

In 1634 Henry of Navarre published a 
book which strove for union in a world 
where every nation was to be armed at 
will—a notion that defeated its object. 

George Fox, the founder of Quaker- 
ism, conveyed to Oliver Cromwell his 
longing for universal peace through the 
pacivism of the soul; and William Penn 
brought the dream to America twenty 
years later. Although that is still the 
central thought of the Quakers, it is 
unattainable as yet. 

Louis XIV got the idea from some- 
where, but got it wrong. He was for a 
union paternally ruled by France; and 
that settled it. Napoleon was inspired 
by the same ambition, which expanded 
itself into world conquest, and he 
perished; and now Hitler is following 
in Napoleon's footsteps, but with an 
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infamy of method hitherto unknown in 
history, and Hitler, too, will perish. 

Edmund Burke, the most enlightened 
champion of popular liberty in the 
eighteenth century, pictured in his dis- 
courses a world-wide aggregation of free 
nations held together within the frame- 
work of the British Empire by ‘bonds 
as light as air and strong as iron,”’ such 
as has in recent years received its partial 
demonstration in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, believed with Burke that 
it was possible to establish an inter- 
national government by acceptance but 
not by conquest. And Tennyson put the 
inspiration into poetry: 

Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the 

battle-flags were furl'd 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 

the world. 

Before the outbreak of the first World 
War, William Howard Taft became a 
very active president of the League to 
Enforce Peace. He held that power 
against war must be exercised over all. 
At the close of that conflict Woodrow 
Wilson sought a union based on his 
League of Nations, which might have 
had a controlling influence if the United 
States had joined its membership. But 
we did not, and the people of Europe 
soon fell back into their old habits of 
national thinking and international 
contriving. 

This Crusade for Freedom is teaching 
us all a needed lesson. The dream of 
isolation, so long cherished by many of 
our citizens, has been exploded. We 
know that no war can henceforth break 
out in any part of the world without 
dragging our country into it. The 
armistice that must follow the present 
strife should be a long one, and it is al- 
most a foregone conclusion that the 
principal trustees in that paramount dis- 
cussion will be America, England, 
China, and Russia, with an open ear to 
all the agitated and anguished victims 
of the German aggressor. 

There will be objections from many 
nations against the surrender of certain 
elements of sovereignty, starting with 


the sovereignty of the sword. But it 
should be the first fundamental prin. 
ciple of the new world that the right to 
make war and peace has been taken 
away from all individual nations and 
deposited in the lap of the World 
Parliament. The right to possess a 
militia force for the needs of internal 
administration, and limited strictly to 
that end, should be granted to all. But 
the four principal nations will maintain 
an armament ample in all departments, 
to be employed for the preservation of 
peace as the cabinet appointed by the 
Parliament shall determine. Sanctions 
of a very real nature will be applied 
against any nation that offends the 
peace of all. There should be a world 
currency, which, naturally, would be 
based on the dollar, with a proper back- 
ground of gold. Certain other privileges 
now exercised by independent nations 
would be yielded for the common good. 
But in general the fifty-odd nations who 
would be grouped in the World Parlia- 
ment would reserve to themselves all 
the rights not expressly resigned under 
the new constitution, precisely as is 
done in the case of the forty-eight 
states composing the United States of 
America. Justice, equality, and liberty 
will prevail over all. 

At the Yale commencement a few 
days ago T. V. Soong, Chinese Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, who was given 
an honorary degree, made this signif- 
cant statement concerning a world: 
controlling parliament: 


‘*Past failures have not dimmed our hopes that 
an effective world instrument to dispense and en- 
force justice will arise from the terrors and suf 
ferings and sacrifices of this war, and for such an 
international government, China, with all other 
liberty-loving nations, will gladly cede such ot 
its sovereign powers as may be required.’ 


In this new Parliament, representing 
the dream of mankind almost from the 
beginning of civilization, there will be 
the symbolism of a policeman ever on 
guard to arrest international bandits 
and preserve world order. 

Finally, the World Parliament must 
have a president, and why not start off 
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with the equality of men by choosing 
that Christian statesman, Chiang Kai 
Shek, for that post? In that event his 
Christian wife, educated in America, 
would be cherished in public esteem, 
as she already is in chivalrous opinion, 
as the first lady of the world. 


THE MANHOOD OF LEADERSHIP 


AMUEL JOHNSON once wrote of men 

who were fitted to be dominant 
citizens in the nation as requiring these 
qualifications—as quoted in the Edin- 
burgh Review for 1855: 

‘Men who have courage without 
rashness, caution without timidity, 
liberality without profusion, economy 
without parsimony, prudence without 
coldness, firmness without obstinacy, 
and confidence without arrogance.” 

Dr. Johnson's ideal of representative 
men has been set at a high point; yet 
we, who make up the great crowd in 
the citizenship of the nation, especially 
in the serious moments of national life, 
seem always tending toward the search 
for men of that stamp. If we are not 
ourselves competent men, to be judged 
by Dr. Johnson’s standard, then it is a 
matter of good fortune that when such 
a man appears in the discussions and 
controversies of the time, we swarm 
around him, and by the very force of 
our attentions make him our leader. 
This is particularly true in times of 
danger. When grim-visaged war de- 
stroys our peace, we seek to come 
within the reach of the man who is 
best trained in the wisdom of his mind 
or the power of his sword to bring us 
all to victory. And this is the con- 
sideration which should impel the 
people in a democracy to choose their 
public servants from men who are 
qualified for leadership, not only in 
times of war, but more importantly in 
times of peace, because the men of peace 
so suddenly become the men of war. 
Yet it is too often the habit of a de- 
mocracy to let whoever will run the 
government, so that chosen men may 
tun its business; and this is done only 


with an inevitable shrinkage of intel- 
ligence on the political side. 

These reflections have been largely 
suggested by a recent Gallup poll, 
throughout the United States, on this 
question, ‘Do you know the name of 
the congressman who represents you at 
Washington in your district?’ Seventy- 
five per cent of the people in our cities 
responded, ‘‘No.”’ It was an astounding 
discovery, and its discussion in the 
newspapers has brought a lot of dis- 
couraging conclusions. For instance, 
when men need help or guidance in 
every energy except their political life 
they seek the best talent that their 
country affords—the best doctor, the 
best lawyer, the best architect, the best 
executive in business. But when it 
comes to choosing the man who should 
come first, because he is to take his 
place in organizing and sustaining the 
people in their national life, they find 
to their astonishment that they really 
have nothing whatever to do with this 
selection; and that is why seventy-five 
per cent of the population cannot, when 
questioned, give the names of their 
congressmen. They do indeed vote— 
that is, in our latest Pennsylvania 
election, only thirty-five per cent of the 
qualified electors voted—but the names 
of the candidates were supplied to them, 
in many cases, by men who were not 
seeking leaders so much as party fol- 
lowers. And these party followers had 
not been echees into an equality 
with gifted men, once perhaps poorer 
than they at the beginning. 

Our Declaration of Independence pro- 
claims that all men are created equal, 
meaning equal before the law. But it 
ought to be the first obligation of our 
citizens to find from the body of these 
men who are created equal with all 
others a number of those who have 
equipped themselves in knowledge and 
understanding to take the places of 
leadership, not as politicians who have 
hunted offices for which they are not 
qualified, but as men who on the instant 
will be recognized as leaders in the 


Republic. 
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